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Former Trump 


Slowed 
internet 


hobbled 
fire fight 


By Kevin Fagan 


Santa Clara County fire- 
fighters were dangerously 
hobbled by poor internet ser- 
vice while they were helping 
battle the monstrous Mendoci- 
no Complex fire in July be- 
cause Verizon drastically 
slowed down the speed of its 
wireless data during the fire 
fight, the county’s fire chief 
contends in a federal court 
filing. 

Despite having paid for 
what it thought was an unlim- 
ited data plan, the Santa Clara 
County Central Fire Protection 
District saw its data flow 
“throttled” down to 1/200th of 
its usual speed as it fought the 
complex — now the biggest 
wildfire in state history — 
because Verizon officials said it 
had exceeded its plan limit, 
district Fire Chief Anthony 
Bowden wrote. This primarily 
hampered a specialized vehicle 
the department depends on to 
coordinate its machinery and 
staff in such emergencies, and 
Bowden said that put his bat- 
talions at risk. 

Without full-speed service 
for the high-tech command 
and communications rig, 
which goes by the arcane 
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Farmers 
protest 
plan for 
rivers 


By Kurtis Alexander 


Central Valley farmers and 
their elected leaders converged 
on Sacramento on Tuesday to 
accuse the state of engineering 
a water grab that puts the fate 
of fish above their fields and 
jeopardizes a thriving agricul- 
tural economy. 

The allegations came at a 
meeting of the powerful State 
Water Resources Control 
Board, which recently unveiled 
a far-reaching plan to shore up 
the health of the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin River Delta, the 
West Coast’s largest estuary 
and a source of water for much 
of California. 

The plan calls for irrigation 
districts as well as some urban 
water suppliers, including San 
Francisco, to reduce their 

Water continues on A12 


Season-ending hip 
surgery likely for 
Giants’ Posey. 


More charges for 
suspected Golden 


State Killer. 
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advisers guilty 


Paul Manafort, left, 
convicted of fraud, tax 
= charges; Michael Cohen 
reaches plea deal and 
implicates president 
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President Trump salutes his supporters at a political rally in Charleston, W.Va., hours after the guilty verdicts and pleas of 
two of his former top associates. Trump said little about Paul Manafort’s legal troubles and nothing about Michael Cohen’s. 


Paul Manafort: Case 
against onetime 
campaign manager 
ends in 8 convictions 


By Sharon LaFraniere 


ALEXANDRIA, Va. — Paul Mana- 
fort, President Trump’s former cam- 
paign chairman, was convicted Tuesday 
in his financial fraud trial, bringing a 
dramatic end to a politically charged 
case that riveted the capital. 

The verdict was a victory for the 
special counsel, Robert Mueller, whose 
prosecutors built a case that Manafort 
hid millions of dollars in foreign ac- 
counts to evade taxes and lied to banks 
to obtain $20 million in loans. 

Manafort was convicted of five counts 
of tax fraud, two counts of bank fraud 
and one count of failure to disclose a 
foreign bank account. The jury was 
unable to reach a verdict on the remain- 
ing 10 counts, and the judge declared a 
mistrial on those charges. 

Kevin Downing, a lawyer for Mana- 
fort, said his client was “evaluating all of 

Manafort continues on A9 


Analysis: Heat rises 
on president after 
his ex-attorney 
links him to crime 


By Joe Garofoli 


On a horribly bad legal and political 
day for President Trump’s ex-associ- 
ates, what may hurt the president most 
is having his personal attorney Michael 
Cohen implicate him in a federal crime. 
And the impact could be felt all the 
way to California. 

Cohen pleaded guilty Tuesday to 
violating campaign finance laws, say- 
ing “a candidate for federal office” 
directed him to make payments to two 
women in exchange for them remain- 
ing silent about sexual affairs they 
reportedly had with Trump. 

Cohen said he did it “for the princi- 
pal purpose of influencing the election” 
for president in 2016. He faces between 
three and six years in prison for plead- 
ing guilty to eight criminal charges, 
including two campaign finance vio- 
lations. 

Analysis continues on A8 


Michael Cohen: 
Lawyer says he was 
ordered by candidate 
to pay hush money 


By William K. Rashbaum, 
Maggie Haberman, Ben Protess 
and Jim Rutenberg 


NEW YORK — Michael Cohen, 
President Trump’s former lawyer, 
made the extraordinary admission in 
court Tuesday that Trump had directed 
him to arrange payments to two wom- 
en during the 2016 campaign to keep 
them from speaking publicly about 
affairs they said they had with Trump. 

Cohen acknowledged the illegal 
payments while pleading guilty to 
breaking campaign finance laws and 
other charges, a litany of crimes that 
revealed both his shadowy involvement 
in Trump’s circle and his own corrupt 
business dealings. 

He told a judge in U.S. District Court 
in Manhattan that the payments to the 
women were made “in coordination 
with and at the direction of a candidate 

Coben continues on A9 
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Easing emission rules may not affect state 


By David R. Baker 


President Trump’s plan to 
roll back one of his predeces- 
sor’s key climate change pro- 
grams, governing greenhouse 
gas emissions from power 
plants, will win few fans in 
Sacramento. 

But it will likely have little 
direct effect on California, 
because the state’s regulations 
are tougher than the federal 
standards that the Trump 
administration now wants to 
ease. 

The long-awaited plan 
released Tuesday by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency 
would replace former Presi- 
dent Barack Obama’s power- 
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The EPA’s proposal would give states more leeway to regulate 
coal-fired plants, like this one in West Virginia. 


plant regulations with a loos- 
er system that give states 
more leeway in controlling 
emissions. Dubbed the Af- 
fordable Clean Energy Rule, 
the plan has been both at- 
tacked and praised as a way to 
keep coal-fired power plants 
open. 

California, however, relies 
on coal for just 4 percent of its 
electricity, almost all of it 
supplied by coal-burning 
plants in other states. (Anoth- 
er 9 percent of the state’s elec- 
tricity — all imported — 
comes from sources that can’t 
be identified by grid operators 
but likely include some coal 
plants.) California regulations 

Emissions continues on A8 


